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Reflections of Ambrosine,’ 
by the author of “ The Visits of 
Elizabeth,”’ begins in this number 


in 


Eight-Page Panoramic Supplement’ | 
The Caribbean Naval Manoeuvres 


Sir Gilbert Parker at Home 


AMERICANS OF TO-M ORR O W 


THIS WEEK 


NEWTON B. TARKING TON 


Sixteen Pages of Comment on 
Politics, Literature, and Life 


Next Week’s HARPER’S WEEKLY 
will be the Christmas Number. 
00 Pages, Colored Fictures, 
Christmas Stories, Poems, Es- 
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Oid Friends Are Best. 


[This illustration shows the Library of Science in een: ea 


What these books are not 


paagazine. 


Just what they are 


The subjects covered are evolution, heredity, oceanography, shivsies, education, ethics, 
religion, logic, metaphysics, philosophy, electricity, astronomy, microscopy, political economy, 
botany, chemistry, geology. 

~. The authors are Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer, Kant, Hegel, de Tunzelmann, 
_ Proctor, Gosse, Adam Smith, Herschel, Bacon, Kelvin, Tait, Aitkens, Mendeléeff, Geikie. 


As to our prices, and others’ 


The Library. contains 32 volumes, 13,795 pages, hundreds of explanatory chilies | 
For the first time in the history of American publishing the scientific masterpieces of the 
nineteenth century are offered at a price within the means of every manand woman. Bought 
separately from other publishers these books would cost you $61.45. Through us you can 
possess the 32 volumes for $1 on account. 


And this is our offer 


You send us the form below completely filled out. We will deliver at your door, without any expense or trouble to you, the 
complete set of thirty-two volumes composing the Library of Science.. You may hold the books ten days on approval. Then you 
will decide to keep them or to return them. If you want them, send us $1 on account. If you don’t want them, ask the nearest 
express company to take charge of the case. We pay all charges, and you are reliev ed of all risk and trouble. | 

If you would rather see a handsome booklet and a set of specimen pages and portraits before ordering the Library on 
approval, write across the filled-out form the words “ information vaehd and send the form to us. Though free, these illustrated 


booklets are as valuable as if you paid something for them. 


our way. 


New York 


Approval form Th. 
We trust ig Please send me your Library of Science on approval for 10 days. I will then am e 
| decide to accept it or to return it. If I accept it I will send you $1 on account at American 
you— once. If I do not want it I will promptly consign the case to you through the 
nearest expresscompany. It is understoodthat you are to pay all charges both ways. Home 
you need not Lib 
trust us. 
| Company 
W e pay Home address | Li 
Bancroft 
charges— | Business address : buildin g 
Name and address of one reference ‘ Fifth ave. 
| and 
That’s 
29th street 


State 


Library of Science 1s an 1s composed of scientific writings 
SS complete in themselves. The authoritative work in each department of the natural 
sass) and exact sciences has been selected by a corps of editors, including Angelo Heilprin, 
curator of the Academy of natural sciences of Philadelphia; Joseph Torrey, jr., Ph.D., 
instructor in chemistry in Harvard university, and Ray Stannard Baker, of McClure’s 


vo. xiv. York, Saturday, November’ 29, 1902—Illustrated Section No. 2397 


Copyright, 1902, by HARPER & BrotHerRs. A// rights reserved 


AMERICANS OF TO-MORROW 
BOOTH TARKINGTON, aer. 33 


See page 1787—Editorial Section 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 
White House 
Workshop 


The Clerks’ Offices 


States has been a nation the 
head of the nation does not live 
in his shop. 

The work done in the White House 
office is perhaps the most important 
of any branch of the government. Few 
persons have any idea what that work 
means. Mr. Cortelyou, the President’s 
secretary, who is a genius in executive 
ability, and possesses.a talent for or- 
ganization and easily disposing of busi- 
ness, handles on an. average not less 
than 500 letters a day, and frequent- 
ly during busy times or after some 
great event, as, for instance, the effort 


F's the first time since the United 


made by the President to terminate 


the great coal strike, the mail will be 
tive times as large. om 
The bulk of the correspondence Mr. 
Cortelyou is able to answer without 
bringing it to the attention of the 
President,- but letters that need his 
personal attention are laid aside, to be 
shown to him at a convenient time. 
Mr. Cortelyou has put into operation 
a system that it is believed is found 
in no other oftice in this country. Ev- 
ery clerk in the White House is a sten- 
ographer, and every stenographer must 
use one of two stenographic systems 
and be able to read the notes of every 
other clerk. The result is that any 
clerk can take the stenographic in- 
structions given to any other, and put 


them in proper form. The White House office consists of five 
principal rooms, all on one floor. In the western end of the 
building is the cabinet-room, and communicating with it-is the 
President’s private office, which opens into a small reception- 


Secretary Cortelyou at his Office Desk 
Copyright, 1902, by Clinedinst 


The Telegraph Room 


room. From the President’s room is a 
private staircase leading to the terrace 
which connects the White House work- 
shop with the White House, so that 
the President can go back and forth | 


between his office and his residence 


without being observed or interrupted 
by the. persistent office-seekers or the 
inquisitive camera-equipped tourists, 
who always swarm in Washington. 
The President’s private reception-room. 
communicates with Mr. Cortelyou’s of- 
fice, in which is also a desk for Mr. 
Barnes, the assistant secretary. Ad- 
joming Mr. Cortelyou’s office is the tel- 
egraph-room. 
_ All despatches received at and rent 
from the White House now pass 
through the hands of Colonel Mont- - 
gomery, chief of the telegraph force. 
Sixty-five telegraph wires and twenty- 
five telephone cables run into the 
White House switchboard. It is pos- 
sible for the White House to be con- 
nected with any point in this country 
reached by telegraph service, and when- 
ever the President is absent from 
Washington a direct wire is always 
made up, so that he is in instant com- 
munication with the White House. 
The President has his own private 
cipher code, and when he is away from 
Washington all important telegrams 
are sent to him in cipher, and trans- 
lated by one of the clerks who always 


accompanies him. ‘These cipher messages, instead of going over a 
branch wire from the White House to the main telegraph-office 
in this city and sent to the point of destination, are sent direct by 
one of Colonel Montgomery’s assistants over a through line, 


The President's Office 


1774 


The Cabinet Room 
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Entomologists at Work 
aan wo Lead City, South Dakota, one of the Towns whose Prosperity is threatened by the Pine-destroying Beetle 
. For an exhaustive account of this important subject the reader is referred to page 1801 of this number 
1775 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 
DESTRUCTION 
Captain Seth Bullock, Forest Supervisor > | 
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Marconi’s Glace Bay Towers 


Cape Breton. Its construction’ was decided upon after his 

successful experiments in transatlantic signalling at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, last December. The Canadian government 
pays $80,000 of the cost, the remainder being paid by Marconi’s 
company. The location is a level promontory, known as Table 
Head, seventy feet above the sea, and fronting the wide ocean, with 
no obstruction, save the southern part of Newfoundland, between 


Tic photograph shows Mareconi’s new station at Glace Ray, 


it and his first high-power station at Poldhu, Cornwall. From> 


that station the signals were transmitted to him at St. John’s. 
This will be sufficient, according to Marconi, to send messages to 
Cornwall, or even to Cape Town, with the improved apparatus he 
has devised in the past few months. His proposed experiments 
now are being undertaken to establish the feasibility of his send- 
ing commercial messages across the ocean, in competition with the 
cables. 


The International Arbitration Board at The Hague % 


The Pious Fund Case at The Hague 


the Hague Peace Convention of 1899 has just been deter- 

mined at The Hague arbitration tribunal in favor of the 
United States, all of the American contentions, except the one 
with regard to the kind of money in which the payment should 
be made, having been in effect categorically sustained by the 
determination of the. tribunal. 

The aGecompanying photograph represents all who were officially 
connected with the case at The Hague, except Mr. Descamps, who 
addressed the court on behalf of the United States. Those repre- 
sented as seated, naming them from left to right, are Mr. L. H. 
Ruyssenaers, Secretary-General of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration: Mr. Emilio Pardo, Mexican agent; Mr. Savornin Lohman, 


‘fh I. first case referred to arbitration under the provisions of 


Professor de Martens, Professor Matzen, Mr. Asser, and Sir Ed- 
ward Fry, judges, and on the extreme right, Mr. Jackson H. Ral- 
ston, American agent. Those standing, running from left to right, 
are Mr. Walter S. Penfield, American secretary; Mr. Louis Pardo, 
Mexican secretary; Mr. Réell, assistant. secretary of the Perma- 
nent Court; Mr. Beernaert, former Prime Minister of Belgium, 
and of counsel for Mexico; Mr. W. L. Penfield, Solicitor of the 
State Department; Senator William M. Stewart; Mr. W. T. Sher- 


man Doyle; Archbishop Riordan, of the archdiocese of San Fran- 


cisco; Mr. H. B. Armes, of the State Department; Mr. Charles J. 
Kappler, attorney; Mr. G.. W. McEnerney, one of. the American 
counsel; Mr. Delacroix, of Belgium, one of the Mexican counsel; 
and Messrs. Danby and Decaisne, stenographers. 
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Typical Doukhobor Farmer 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


The Doukhobors 


fanatical and otherwise, but it is doubtful if any have 
created more excitement during the period of time they 
have been in this country than the Russians who were induced 
to migrate into Manitoba-a few years ago by the Canadian gov- 
ernment. As is well known, they come from among the small 
farmers of the Russian Empire, and in their religious belief might 


| A MERICA has contained many varieties of religious sects, 


- be called the Quakers of Russia. For this reason they were sub- 


jected to persecution not only by the government, but by their 
neighbors, who found that they could abuse them without any 


danger of retaliation. 


The hardships which. they endured formed one of the principal 


-reasons for the exodus of the Doukbhoris, or Doukhobors, as they 


are also termed, from the mother-country to the New World. 
They were carried in special trains fron? the seaport where they 
landed to Manitoba, and placed upon extensive land grants which 
comprise some of the most fertile territory in the Northwest, prin- 
cipally through-the efforts of the immigration agents of the Cana- 

It was generally supposed that the government had secured a 


prize in the way of settlers. They were thrifty, industrious, tem- 


perate, and evidently were good farmers, although they were 
compelled to convert the uncultivated prairie into fields and 
gardens. 
~ ‘True to their religion, the entire colony was notable for its peace- 
able disposition. . Plans were considered for securing more of the 


‘Doukbhoris, when a Russian preacher appeared in their midst 


and turned them into a community of fanatics.- He represented 


himself as a sort of prophet, and predicted all kinds of evil if 


they continued to use animals in any way as beasts of. burden. 
It is a part of their religion to abstain from wearing clothing 
made from wool or other produé¢ts of an animal or to eat meat. 


Thatched Hut built by Doukhobors 


A Doukhobor Mother 


They are strict vegetarians, but when they. first located in Mani- 


toba they ploughed their fields, hauled their crops to market, and 
did other work with horses and oxen. To aid them in settling the 
country the Canadian government donated several thousand head 
of live-stock through its agents for this purpose. 

Shortly after the preacher appeared in the colony, its members 
turned loose all of their beasts, driving them out on the prairie, 
where many which were not rescued by other settlers starved to 
death. - -Not only men, but women, took their places before the 
wagons and ploughs, and it was a common sight to see a “ team” 


-of a dozen or a score of women, ranging from girls fifteen and six- 


‘teen vears old to gray-headed grandmothers, pulling a_ plough 
through the stubble of the prairie, driven by a man. The big 
wagons which carried their wheat and other products to the neigh- 
boring towns were drawn by men and women literally harnessed 
together, and although the distance to be covered was frequently 
twenty-five and thirty miles, really representing an entire day’s 
journey, these human brutes went through it without a murmur, 
believing. that in this and other forms of labor they were doing 
penance for their sins. Government agents have tried to induce 
them to go back to their former custom of using horses and 
oxen, and have tried to show them that the fanatical priest was an 
impostor. but they have turned a deaf ear to the agents, and in 
the entire colony, which comprised nearly 10,000 people, not a 
dozen horses can be found. 

The same preacher is responsible for another mania which has 
recently developed and which threatens serious harm to the people. 
‘He has Ted them to believe that they should make pilgrimages in 


_ search of the Messiah, who, he claims, will be found in,some por- 


tion of Manitoba. To this end he has exhorted them to give up 
their work and travel from place to place barefooted to find the 


“Messiah, who will make himself known to them by certain signs. 
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Doukhobor Women Hauling a Plough 
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Mr. Strachey, who has recently arrived in this country for a ‘short sojourn, is the editor of the London ‘ Spectator,” : ] 
and one of the ablest of Great Britain’s literary men 
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Showing the- Stroke 
Sir Gilbert and Lady Parker at Pear-Tree Cottage, Overstrand, Norfolk, England 


_A Good Thing in “‘ Harper’s Weekly” 


Sir Gilbert and his Favorite *‘ Jumbo’”’ 
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Tea on the Lawn—* Bobs,” the Illustrious, at Lady Parker’s Feet 


SIR GILBERT PARKER AT HOME 
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Etched 


\V/ ber he will not be alone. 
first visit to this country, but his work 
preceded him. He is an intimate friend 
of Sargent’s, and when the latter was 
painting his frieze of the Prophets for 
the BostonsPublic Library, the American 
asked his handsome, black-haired, dark- 
skinned, Oriental-looking friend to pose 
for Malachi. The prophet, as he now 
looks down from the Boston frieze, is an 
admirable likeness of Helleu, so his friend, 
lrederick Keppel, to whose courtesy the 
loan of the etchings here reproduced is 
due, tells me. 

Helleu, whose etchings I have charac- 
terized before as “snap-shots at the 
grace of women,” not because they are 
photographic, but because of his mar- 
vellous economy of line, received a thor- 
ough training as a painter, passing with 
striking success through the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. <A chance incident turned 
his attention to dry point, in which he 
now can express more in a single line 
than others are able to do in fifty. He 


happened to-see his friend Tissot at work 


on a dry-point plate, and had some curi- 
osity to try it himself. The result was 
so successful that the famous painter 
not only taught the younger man all he 
knew about dry point, but also gave him 
a small point of diamond fixed in a 
handle. Practically all his work has since 
then been done by Helleu with this dia- 
mond point, which he carries with him as 
i porte bonheur, every coat he wears hav- 
ing a narrow inside pocket for his mascot. 

Another mascot is his wife, who is the 
subject of many of his etchings—“ that 
dear model,” writes de Goncourt, ‘ who 
fills all your compositions with her 
dainty elegance.” MHelleu rarely gives a 
definite title to his etchings. In their 
totality they constitute a rare tribute to 
the charm of -woman. Helleu never, at 
any price, etches an unattractive woman— 
whether he shows one of his sitters lean- 


of beautiful women,” Paul Helleu. 


Parisian Types 


From etchings 


with a 


HEN Sargent comes over to this country early in Decem- 
With him will come “ the etcher 


It will be M. Helleu’s | 
and his fame long ago 


by HeHeu 


Diamond Point. 
seeming to interpret what she sees in the book; or sleeping, her 
head sunk in the pillow, showing vaguely the line of her shoulders, 


her profile lost save for a 


glimpse of her pretty nose, and her 


eve closed beneath its dark curved lashes.” 


**Madame M 


From the etching by Helleu 


ing on the back of an arm-chair, or peering at us, her dainty chin 
resting in her hands, over the cushions of a sofa; or reading while 
“one lock of hair strays down her cheek, her tip-tilted nose as- 
suming 2 questioning air as she reads, her lips, barely parted, 
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A portrait of a man 


Helleu makes only a few impressions 
from each plate—sometimes only two or 
three. Then he destroys the plate. This 
process makes his prints rare and ex- 
pensive as well as beautiful. All his 
plates are portraits, and many of them 
are paid for as such by the sitter, who re- 
ceives perhaps the right to make a selec- 
tion from the prints. ‘The Duchess of 
Marlborough (Consuelo Vanderbilt) has. 
sat for him, but could not secure control 
of all the prints, a few of which still are 
on sale at the print-shops. | 

This, too, is the reason he rarely gives. 
a definite title to any of his work, except 
to portraits of public characters, like 
actresses. Unless, for instance, for the 
likeness, no one who had not seen the 
Duchess of Marlborough and was famil- 
iar with her features would know that it 
was she in the charming etchings (there 
are several poses he has made of her) to 
be found in very limited number in the 
print-shops. 

The same is true of all his por- 
traits of private sitters. “Mlle. X.” is — 
about as far as he will go in disclosing 
their identity. Aggravating in a certain 
sense, in another it adds the fascination 
of uncertainty to these plates. Who is 
this lovely woman? one asks; and possi- 
bly a little guessing or some investigating 
may solve the riddle. 7 | 

Hardly another artist, who does not 
set himself up as a “ society” portraitist, 
has so exclusive a clientéle as Helleu. This 
is due to his good reputation as a family 
man. 

The plates he makes of his pretty 
wife and graceful daughter still are 
among his most happily inspired. It only 
is necessary to look at them to note their 
wholly spontaneous merit, and to be con- 
vineced that his family devotion is no 
mere “ pose.” 
by Helleu is rare—so rare, that although 


IT know there are one or two, I cannot recall them; and a writer 
who regards himself as an authority on Helleu once told me 


there were none. 
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